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According to Bullock in his Voluntar 


eoocieiphalstwhbag pighiaio it Ra dimpiatabeanens 


Societies, 1520-1799, Anthony Horneck "more than any 


# FRE SARS UML Rhee siete ead) 5 ig al pi Sign 


other single individual sponsored and guided the 


Religious Societies in England from their foundation 


in 1678 until his death, thereby initiating a revival 


of personal religion and genuine piety in an age noted 


Historians have probed Horneck's life seeking the roots 


of these Societies in foreign soil, particularly in Germany, 


and the precidents of Philipp Spener., Tangible evidence 


of direct idealogical descent is almost non~existent, 


although similarities are beyond question. This area 


study has been sufficiently treated, considering the 


material availbble. 


Untreated until now, however, has been Horneck's own 


personal influence On t Me ete cleat ies . Cert ai nly there wera 


other Pietists in England 


who mi ght have promoted such develo pments, Indeed ; 
Nicho 


las Ferrar had dealt with the possibilities many 


years before. But it was 


his special system that the movement be 


came a force in 


English religious life. Inte: 


here, therefore is a 


h = 


éven in London at the time 


not until Horneck appeared with 


ia 


oe 


Horneck's system, as it 


the character of the 
Societies, in their rules and responses to the political 


pressures of the time, 


Dr. Anthony Horneck are few and in some CASOG conflicting, 


He most helpful, solidly factual account is that of Richare 


Kidder, Bishop of Bath and Wells. A second 


source, published 


anonymously, is somewhat more subjective, but, taken together 


with Kidder's volume, establishes Horneck as a man with 


sasurable influence on those associated with him. 


imme 


ee 


Sources agree that Horneck was born in the village 
of Bacharach on the Rhine, in the Lower Palatinate, in 
1641, where his father was the recorder or town secretary. * 
Kidder disagrees with the anonymous author's claim that 


the family was originally Roman 


Catholic, and that 


Horneck himself, disillusioned with the uncharitableness 


7 | | 9 | 
of that church, became a convert to 


unknown author's chief reason for making such a claim 


to be his desire to draw a more 


perfect parallel 


between Horneck and the apostle Paul, who was a convert 


from Judaism to Christianity. 


with the Apostle, "I have been lead by Christ to see a 


and Evangelic. 


the devices of men and the Superstitions of Paganism 
Tt seems likely, however, that if Horneck had any such 


claim to 


25 


4 


i 


$s, which he does not 


Kidder is undoubtedly correct in saying Horneck was 


born and brought up a Protestant. 


in conjunction with thi 


s birthright Protestantism, 


aeqi cated 


the ministry by 
bis father at birth. * He thus found hims self in theological 


been with Dr. 


studies early, and 


Frederick Spanheim, the Younger, at Heidelbergh, He 


became esp ecially proficient at oriental lang lages, 


particularly Aramaic and Hebrew, being 


acquainted with 
the latter in both its Biblical and Rabbinic forms. His 


success 


1 16, of an interpretation of 


vow, which scriptural aecount surfaces in 


later years as an illustration in The Hay 


«ie id pest ‘ 


; Ascetic. 


me enh Nanibiadegh iar aash Suiviv ipa ontaheibeeruamnly 


Horneck came x teak Secinta das i661 at the age 
of 19, with parental consent, if lacking parental 
enthusiasm, There seems to be some controversy about 


whether or not he 


matriculated at Wittenbergh after 
leaving feidelbergh and before coming to England, as 


some authors record his transfer from 


Wittenbergh to 
Queen's Collere, Oxford, But the time echedule being 


what it was, it seems iikely that he proceeded to Britain 


dated variously 


ties nee | a , ; 
1S, 1663/4 and he entered 


3 


queen's College on De 


44, 1663, where the 


Provost, Dr. Thoms 


Ascetic to his 


Already 


the 


German Was | vicar of 411 Saints Church, then All 


Hallows, Oxford, in which position he served for two 


years, until 1665,” He then took a position in the house~ 


hold of the Duke of Albemarle as tutor to young Lord 


Torrington. Kidder axtolls Horneck's virtues which 


became even more evident during this phase of has life, 
in that he 


did not suceamb to the opportunity to make 
his fortune while with the Duke, but conscientiously 


concerned himself only with his duties and spiritual 


well-being. The 


Duke did arrange a living for him as 
rector at Doulton in Devonshire and, through his 


influence, Dr. Sparrow recommended him to 


prebend at 
Exeter Cathedral that paid 


£20 per annum, to which he 


was admitted on June 13, 1670.19 


Thus at the age . 


2&8 


well on his way to 


2 


establishment in the Chur 


Of England, Anthony Horneck 


cP 


e4 
Cc a, 


Lor what was to be the 


returned to his native Germany 


last time, in 1669. Du 


f his visit he gained great 


respect and popularity at the court of Charles Lodowick, 


indoubtedly encountered things that influenced 
them were probably the 


historians have 


“ocleties and those of Spener, but Garnet Pe 
oOpservation that England had sufficient models. €éx such 


gullds and Puritan groups 


relieves one of the absolute necessity of delving into 
this n 


ebulous period of Horneck's life in excessive depth. 
He probably encountered the Jerman groups, but he did 


not seemingly, transplant them to Britain, rather, he 


probably acquired 


hybrid version largely from British soil, 
At his return to England in 1671 he wae appointed 


preacher at the Queen's Chapel of the Savoy in 


Westminster , 


where he served for 26 years, until his death in 1697. 


snortly after arriving in London he met and married Jane 


wife Jane (nee Downs), Jane Horneck's baptism is recorded 


at the parish 


church of Saint Christopher~le-Stocks on 


Oe as i . Py. ge a 288. hes i 3 rt ei ‘ 
November 27, 1649, one and Horneck had an acclaimed 


Hone testifies, calling her 


wife, with ° 


oe 


he lived in great concord 


them, but details are 


available on only €hree, two of whom have found their 


war to the parental tomk Vesthninster Abk 


first, interred under 


as the couple's only 


Lirst marr te: 


May 21, L6B5, 


union, only three of whom were Still living at 4b 


She wags widowed on November 22, 1717, der 


was to Captain Jonathan ‘Warr ot Isleworth, who 


15 


survived her and by whom children.” She was 


buried January 8, 1734/5. 


second child buried with his parents in 
Westminster died in April of 1746, 


Captain William 


first commissioned in the army as a lieutenant 


of foot on £ 


By 1711 he had attained the 
position 


of Director in the Royal ingineers, in which 


he remained until his 


at the age of 62. 
His will contains sone ) indication that he was financially 
better off than his father, and morally, a 


bit below his 


4 house near Gravesend 


Butters, the remainder of his estate. 


people, and set up a trust fund 


n Horneck, alias Butters, . . . son of 


2 


of Gravesend, by me." 


2 


Horneck, engineer in the 


known as the father 


d by Oliver Goldsmith in " Jessamy 
“i pit 


Captain Horneck, Senior, 


the Abbey, com- 


known is Philip, 
he was referred to o "a special rascal." 
is further asserted by Al 


1 Philip in The Dunei 


‘shan ined nip Agu sila ay 


exander Pope 


ad. (Book 144,1, 152)45 


aS @ family man, ever 


overished, Kidder aceclaims 


astute parenthood as a reflection of his plety and if 


navigation he sets out in his volume 


moagre Salary, £ 


ome within 


scruples about 


Doulton when he succeedec 


But otherw 


ise, it wa 


a 


Whitechapel to Whitehall, encompassing a wide variety 
of people, from the simplest to the most exalted. The 


having served 


variously as chapel to Savoy Palace, chapel to the 


Savoy Hospital, inte which the Palace was converted by 


Henry VII, and finally 


Royal Chapel. When, 

during the reign of Edward VI, the Duke of Somerset 

pulled down the parish church of St. Mary-le-Strand to 

use the stones as building materials in the conetruction 
of Somerset House, the parishioners of St. Mary's became 
attached to the Savoy Chapel, making it, for all practical 
purposes, the local parish church. Thus when Horneck was 
appointed to the Savoy, he found himself responsible for 


Mary~le-Strand as well.7° 


the people of St, 


Horneck's personal success at the Chapel is 
partially reflected in the financial records which note a 


significant change in the weekly receipts, from £5: 4s: 4d 


on May 22, 1676, to £35: 15s:o0n May 19, 1686, and £27: 


an March of 1688.71 By these later dates, attendance 


ed by several key events in 


all, he suffered a very serious 


of which is unknown. His recovery 


he credited to his w 


fe's excellent care. He celebrated 


God's mercy in the ev that trial by setting aside. 


Se ok bie ete tee ty . “gas ly ie in a, ay 
day each month for 


and by preaching a 
aa 


parisa, 
which were to } 


minis 


was appointed, with 


Seven other clergymen, to the post of Chaplain to his 


inajesty Zing William. #8 Le poverty w aS a ne Wer endi ae 


concern to those sround Him, even if he seemed oblivious 


at Covent Garden, 


as & g@upporter of Religious 


bad preceeded iim, and, nis 
a . ts a ‘ ig ats . : ; 


preaching, the suspicion 


that he was a promoter 


of "seditious con 


i his acceptance. 


before King William and Queen 


il on the nature of true Chr 


right- 


4,40, the text of which sermon 


the oaths 
questionable 


gh, 
apy 


tne State (Rule KVIII) whatever ita 


nf 
uo, 


Roman Catholic Church was 


clear beyond ques: 


Apart from his many anti~Roman 


Catholic writings, 1 


varticlpated in the Schlater 


affaix, in which the Reverend Edward 


chs iter, "apostate 


readmitted to the Church of 


England after having defected to - pposition during 


Schlater was called upon to recant by Bishop Compton 


did so, reading his 


; Service at the 


Savoy Chapel, 


mitted to lay co munion. Horneoak 


concerned about Horneck's financial state, 


Karl OF | 


Oxford, later Commissioner of 


avout to be dispatched to the Battle 
a departing favor from her Majesty 


Savoy curate, The 


at Westminster Abbey. vacant the next year and 


he was duly installed 1, 1693.°” There was 


considerable relief, dally, through this benefice, 


as it included, besid ‘He usual income, a house, 


into which Horneck and 


immediately. He 


at his former residence in 


the Chapel precincts that he might have a place to 


receive his parishioners, and he was known to spend the 


Due to his persistent distaste for pluralities, he 
resigned as prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, but did accept 
& canonry at Wells, offered, presumably, by his biographer 
and friend Richard Kidder. Ue was installed therein 
September of 1694, 78 

Horneck's dedication to the spiritual well-being 
of his people has given rise to Several stories concerning 
the relationship between that dedication and his own poverty. 
His distaste for pluralities, the habit of having several 
non~resident livings to which minor churchmen might be 


assigned as care 


takers, leaving a substantial profit for 


the holder of the living, i based on his belief that in 


Such cases 


h received adequate spiritual 


care. AS a result he dd his positions, resigning 5 


ter remarked, Horneck 


a benefice, 7 Similarly, 


MmOneyY Was the least of his econ j in the livings he 


retained, Tn one j 
tenant, Horneck 


atate 


His spiritual concern g#Leao reached beyond the 


LL 
(Vol, Ix, 


mits of 


his pariah, 


8 the Harleian | 


* iain id mb apne 


pp. 9-45) there is the account of his involvemen 


in the case 


the 


of a certain Captain Vrat2z, perpetrator of 


notorious 


murder of a well known 


name of Thynne, Captain Vratz had hired two immigranta 


to kill Mr. Thynne, informing them 


servant 


PGi) et oe haster i Mr . Thynne 


accordingly, shot in his carrlage. 


and Vratz and his 


assassins brought to justice, Bishow Gilbert 


two hired 


Burnet w 


aa called to care far the men in prison but, ag 


the immigrants spoke only Polish and Duteh he was unable 
to help them, He therefore, enlieted the aid of Anthony 


fey 


"neck, who counseled them until their execution, bring ping 


them to a prope eports.~ 


r state of repentence, the acoounk r 


Pir 


m in the Pietist tradition, Horneck was astute 


in matters of pa 


& preacher, considering 


to the poor. He was also well known for his catachism 


as The First Fruits of 


9 Ce ae ‘ peenie 


godly life must be set 


of the youth, be 


Reason states, that 


upon early. 


Sacramental practice 


metts® 


ty 


dministered on the first Sunday 


also. The eucharist was a 


a.m. and again at the regul ar 


morning service and a preparatory sermon was preached on 


¢ iy 


preceeding Friday. Other clergymen often assisted 


him, and as the communicants frequently filled the church 


to overflowing, the services were long and dismissal was 
late.”” 

Kidder makes particular note of Horneck's honesty 
and good judgement in the evaluation of people, saying 
that he himself frequently consulted forneck concerning 
various persons, and never found the recommendation 


faulty. 


Also stated with appreciation by the Bishop 


~ 


dication to the Church of England, which 


was Horneck's de 


expressed itself in his careful regard for church | 


discipline and polity. 


One could go on endlessly about Horneck's pious 


life, as indeed, some of nis biographers 


have done. But 


sutficient simply to 


Say that he lived what he 


believed and consequently wrote about. His collected 


works define 


Style befitting the Gospel , 


meticulous 


to the least detail, and no one has faulted 


his own adherence to each 


and every principle he laid down, 


Horneck kept to 


his work steadily until Christmas 


of 1696 and 


dney stones. This malady, 
¢ i GE 


nore interesting by An Account of What He 


afflicted with kidney stones that were 


to Rave been brought upon him by a witeh's curse. 


Horneck describes a bundle, Supposedly the vehicle of the 


curse, that was 


picked up 


boy, containing "pins, 


some crooked, some laid accross, some without points; 


partly broken horse-nails 


and nails without heads; partly 
horse-~hair and such trash" all wrapped in 


rags." 


“little 


bundle of linnen 


The boy's resultant suffering 


was immeasurable s imost unbelievable, except for the 
testimony of certain "respectable persons" of the area, 
including the King's "“chirurgeon." 

K's death-bed is described in some detail by 


call 


ee Vy OH, S gh i ~y 
re. Wea he 


ed from the 11 o'clock service 


On January 30 to pray with his 


January 31 in the fifty~ 
sixth 


year of his life, ended by the Bishop and was 


buried in the : 


ae £: 

Bee 
a a 

1 


4, 1697,°% 


A plaque is | menorial at the Abbey, acclaiming 


his erudition, love of God, holy life, solem~mindedness, 


kindness and 26 years « 


unwearied service to the people 


of the Savoy Chapel. Also noted are his writings on 


primitive Christianity and the high and boly Christian 
principles upon which his life was founded." 
Perhaps his greatest legacy to the English Church 


was hig work in the establishment of Religious Societies, 
A reflection, in the main, of his own primitive piety, 
the Societies combined personal devotion with political 


acceptability and provided a me: 


ans whereby lay people 


religious dedication, BLG thereby , raise the standards 


of soclety as well, 


considered in two aspects, 


nim wag 


pietistic, therefore, 
aracteristics fall under this 

heading, including most of the rules, activities and direct 

influence. The second area, polities, can itself, 


be subdivided into 


and Roman Catholic aspects. 


Anglican 


All combined to create the Reli 


gious Societies, unique 


ANC influential for generations 


The Societies appeared in London and Westminster 


i678 during the reign of Charles Ii, Josiah Woodward, 
writing in L716, indicated that Horneck originated the 
Societies, calling him the “father" of the movement. * This 
ig true only insofar as Horneck's preaching inspired the 
populous who called upon him, in turn, to draw up rules 


by which the Societies - 


The groups 


themselves were not suggested by Horneck, but were inspired 


ations of ‘Atheists, deists 


wile COW) eao 


This order of origin Lends fu anee to the tdea 


that English Religious Societies were less dependent upon 


foreign models than 


some scholars Aa 


not strain after a 


societies. But there 


English craft-guilds 


jaymen to justifiy the 


DOTAarY London life." 


"father," 


The rules Horneck provided fall easily into the 


scribed above, piety and politics, (See 


categories de 


Aw pendix A ) Some were Ges Len ec to pro mote personal p lety 


Proper devotional materials are stipulated, including "the 
vt), 


and other prescribed prayers" (Rule 


| (Rule VII), setting the tone of the 


as worshipful, rather than scholarly or disciplinary. 


by far the most pietistical is Rule 


EVITI, which will 
at length below, in conjunetion with the 


own plety. Rule 


Fasson d'etre of the rest, for without it Rules I through 


themselves to mere Pharisaism. 


> pattern of a typical meeting 


“EAT 


Cand other collects) 


= hires 


A Proper Preface 
The Grace® 


: gave 


IX, for the members to "discourse 


each other. | about their spiritual concerns." These dis~ 


nember and were 


cources were not to be compulsory on any. 2 


Rules XV states 


Bre to be dealt with by the minister, 
The Societies were well established in London- 


Westminster by 1694, aec ording to a surviving handwritten 


manuscript which lists the names, addresses and employment 


of the members of fifteen such Societies, along with 


their meeting times and locations. * This relatively late 


record notes naste rs, journeymen and | apprentices from 


fields as widely varied as harness making, carpentry and 


(See Appendix 8) Gathering places 


lace manufacture, 


most Societies were 


maintained by 1% Classes, He extolls their 


promotion of mounion, primitive 


Christianity, loyalty 
epirit 


ren Of England, and 


revival of the 


ae Christianity, commenting 


that if such good 


classes, for devotion by a rightly 


the Societies was very 


described as the practical 
stie and the political realms. 


First, each Society was required to have a minister to 


whom it related 


It ig interesting to note that Horneck 


' 
a 7 


does not require that this should be the local part. 
priest. In view of the fact that some priests were 
suspicious of the groups, this freedom prevented a checker- 


boarding of the Socleties according to pastoral whim. 


If the local priest were ill-suited, then another was 
certainly available a short distance away. By not stiffening 


the parish borders, Horneck also gave individuals greater 


freedom in chdSing the group to which they might belong. 


Hewe incidently, is one of the major variations between 


Horneck and Spener, who required that the parish clergy~ 


be in charge, © 


Sut, of course, the situation in London 


was different, with ites 


an parish dimensions 


often gargantu 


and the general tendency of the people to seek a preacher 


suited their tastes 


the minister, once chosen, 


as responsible for screening each new member, assuring his 


baptism, confirmation by a bishop and serious intention. 


He was also to choose “what practical divinity shall be 


VII). Such careful governance 


whose alle 


by a gualified individual 


glance was to the 


church considerably reduced the possibilities of schism, 


a& major tendency of 


The increase 


held 
aud the proceeds 
Atmonition was probably more 


than a little responsible for the later tendency of the 


Societies to 


concern themselves increasingly with charity 


and public morality, often at the expense 


of personal piety. 


charity was an out 


For Horneck , 


growth 
growth 


of piety, but for some 
an end in itself, 
inception of Societies férs 


Hence the 


the Reformation of Manners 


d mission organizations like the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledsms ve 


of emphasis, 
4 direct result of this intended = 


harity were the lectures and “preparation 


combination 


pletism and ¢! 


sermons" paid for by the Society members in various 


‘aterson, in his 1714 survey of | 


Lon con 


48, notes twenty-seven out of 


ceouthwark, Surry, 


At St o Magnus by Lo 
also "maintained by In addition, 


uently noted "for 


Brite anniia 


scomplishments of the Societie ba to that date, 


citing poor relief, education of poor children, visitation 


and family devotions, as well as catechism of 


rout 10 


All these envhagesr emery? e from Norn i ok ’ s 


works on practical piety, testifying the degree to which 


goals, 


Chamberlayne goes on to talk about the Societies’ 


second major | 


of claiming and 


reclaiming 


and Homan Catholics: They have been instrume 


Wuakers and enthusiastical persons to 


2 sober mind, reconciling several dissenters 


and and preserving 
ii 


from popery,” 


activities establis 


relationship te 
major area for ¢ | 


L7th Century included 


& the state, 


is extremely. eomple 


extremes® « 


The newly re wintimaiaas 4 Church Anglican 


the faith in a nation ruled first by anne 
lax, cavalier eourt of Charles II, and next. | 
Ames 


Ii, These varying political scenes had decisive 


influence on the Societies, 


In 1678, 


a chief 


ane the Soeai et leg Were - bi ogi nning 9 


party was schiem. The rules 


provided by Horneck reflect this eoncern in that the 


Societies were ca ‘refully defined as scelesiolae in 
"little churches within the church , "44 


the benefit of the church 


a8 a whole rather 


possible expense of 


to a particular system, at the 


the national church, flere, Horneck was more Specific than 


Spener had been, pos eibly accour ntinge for the non~factious 


members of the 


id members of the 


the possibility 


inorthodox beliefs and 


roa © 


Spener's general recommendation 


of the Church of Bagland, 
possibility of Dissenting 


influence. Members isters were well within the 


fold. 


Maintenance under i 


clergyman of the Church of England was also required 


under the Conver 


aticle Act which prohibited unauthorized 


gatherings wherein disloyalty might be cultivated. Lest 
they get off the approved track, they are next forbidden 


“to discourse 


any controverted point of Divinity." (Rule 
Iv) The theological issues that were held in conflict 


between the Church of England and its mentors, the 


Quakers, “enthusiasts” and Roman Catholics, were placed 
outside the reach of these loyal Anglicans. They were 
to aceept doctrine as authorized. Discussion of 


governmental 


structure, another point of disagreement 


between 


some 


Sects and the Establishment was also 


prohibited (Rule V). And the liturgy of the Church of 


England w the 


only form of expression permitted the 


ips, excluding the use of extemporaneous Prayer. 


After the Popish Plot of 1678, Roman Catholiciem 


fear reached a fever pitch 


Hen James II, a 


Roman Catholic, assumed 
the 


throne. Under the 


suise of toleration, James 


increasingly favored 


the rroundwork for 


which had already 


by his brother Charles, 
AS 


Romans continued 


gly uneasy about any 


which met suspicious] 


even after the 


Zeations was 


of the organi 


m "soelety” to "club with the 


advanced in ita 


educational techniaqu: urovided a very attractive 


prospect. for local families 


12 


Protestant, Although t 


rules of the 


pre-emnp ted any Pe lie e ‘ous 


powoe to prevent parent 


the 


The combination of 


popery and the immediate 


insinuation prebably accounted for the benevolent reaction 


Anglican su; tructure when Horneck , 


compromised by accusations, submitted a description of the 


Societies to London's 


Bishop Compton for approval. The 


saying "God forbid that I should 


against such excellent desiens." Similarly, Archbishop 


Tillotson recognized their beneficial nature: "these 


the Roman Catholic threat, the groups had succeeded in 


their attempt to remain ecclesiolae in ecclesia through 


two eras. 


In effect, it was the maintenance of their primary 
allegiance, piety, that enabled the Societies to survive 
the destructive possibilities of their political 
environment. Hal Horneck heen a man more concerned with 
the things of this life, he might have been less spartan 


in his lifestyle, and he inepiration to his 


people. And had the Societies been more attached to 


they might have been less able to 


yered their reputation, 


ntiers attained by other groups 


Similarly intentio: 


Social eomposition and 


feeling 


In the Preface to } 


Reason, Dr. Horneck exp 


that the discourse had 
originally been created at the 


request of the friends 


of a certain young man who had met an accidental 


at St. Barthomew Fair and had initially been preached as 


his funeral sermon. Later, Horneck chose to expand his 


message for publication in hoves of further edifying the 


people in his care. Similarly, his treatise on the Lord's 


Supper, The Crucified 


Jesus, begins by thanking an 


unknown man who had requested sermons to enable a better 
understanding of the Holy Sacrament. Indeed, nearly all 
his published works had their origins in a request for 


enlightenment by some individual 


or group. It was apparent, 
testifi 


ed anonymous biographer that Horneck lived 


what he believed and as a result, people who were less 


happy with their lives than he seemed to be with his 
turned to him for help. It was as a result of this 


steady dialogue with k 


Sermons and tracts on nearly 


life, elucidating for 


daily life. 


ie 


response to the 


pletism, It 


, Horneck wrote 


in many different fonre, including Letters , 


sermona, 


and dis iBOUrases , 


ane L modit ations. These 


his thoughts readability 


to a wide sector of the population. Those not inclined 


the material quite well 
And if the intellectual exp] 


anation 


the ne consity of prayer were 


aiesed, certainly an 


baser nature, Thus his ideas 


quite naturally be came accessible to | 


. wider spectrum of 


and intellects, John Evelyn, scholar, saw fit 


vend The Great Law of Consideration, yet the 


ee) aicseobiornsipapraibarbcisily —-LNanluneduienpptenteys get some Ai a ip ia cnt inorder 


Larvest 


to their own lives, 


influential, one 
topics discussed, 


interest, that. 


reservation of 


the world of evil 


it 


irits 


as the Religious Societies themselves 
were concéraed, the two most crucial areas were his 


writin 


of 


The Societies were born of a degire 


on the practice of plety and his treatm 


an cons nove 


greater ac stualizatio on of scriptural holiness, 


begotten, at least in 


irt, by Horneck's preaching, and 


found their bounds within the limits prescribed by the 


in divisions of his work 


therefore, at greater length 


itions on practical vi 


Be 


etudy them in 
to be logi cal, 


the order 


forneek's 


topically, because as 


available to ¢! 


day to day basis as 


a be alg, Seay 


as 


- is pletism wae 


18, indeed, 


What 
e his goal for himself? the one valued and sppropriated 


IDET B 


of the Societies? Toward what end did 


they work? The simple anawer to 
“holier life," 


these questions is 


a5 Vague as that to stand e 


: 
oh ah 


definite ec characteristics in mind for "holier life," 


Calvinist, he 


his niedels from the 


Also being a man of his era, he laid heavy 


to be 


be modeled 


ities, Hie sconce Metion 


treatise on 


& request from vive an account 


of a letter that 


Canoh and chancellor 


of the University of Paris, 


written 


entitled 


| Primitive ¢ Christians, 


ea oi pa Hii RL eb lean aah RI feel MIMRerA Ray 
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parallel between the last line in Rule 
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his statement in the Letter that aed primitive church was 


“submissive to the magistrates.’ This is carried 
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heathens see the merits of fasting in their pagan systems. 
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